Pollution triggers 
suffering for many, 
conference told 
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Ten years ago, Kitty Nelms, wanted to die. 

Just 24 and married less than two years, 
she had been diagnosed as having severe envi- 
ronmental hypersensitivity, a condition trig- 
gered by pollutants in the environment. 

The chemicals in food sprays and perfumes, 
toxins in exhaust and oil furnace emissions, 
and synthetic fibres in clothing and household 
furnishings effect hundreds of people in Otta- 
wa and thousands across the country in vary- 
ing degrees. 

The plight of Nelms and other victims of 
what is called the 20th century disease was 
reviewed Saturday during a one-day confer- 
ence here sponsored by the Human Ecology 
Foundation and funded by Environment Cana- 
da and the Secretary of State Department. 

About 150 doctors, patients and family 
members attended the conference which dealt 
with how the environment can effect a per- 
son’s health. 

Nelms suffered from an extreme case. It 
left her bed-ridden for three years: she could 
not control her muscles, suffered from kidney 
and respiratory. problems, had migraines and 
lost her hair. 

“I wanted to die much-more than I wantec 
to do anything else.” 

For others, symptoms range from headaches 
and temporary loss of muscle control to con- 
fusion and disorientation. 

Some, like Nelms, develop such a severe re- 
-action to their environment that it disrupts 
their lives and leaves them physically and 
mentally disabled. 


“Everything on earth puts vapors into the 
air,” explains Lynda Brooks, president of the 
Human Ecology Foundation of Canada, who 
suffers from chemically-triggered asthma. 

“Our bodies are made to eliminate those va- 
pors, but when the overload is too large for 
the body to cope with, there will be 
problems.” 


Ten years ago, Nelms suffered a major 
overload. As a technician in a research li- 
brary, she was exposed to the toxins in glue 
and ink, and to the collected dust and mold. 
At her home in an apple orchard near Al- 
monte, she was exposed to agricultural fungi- 
cides. After moving to an Ottawa apartment, 
she was exposed to the city’s polluted air and 
the chemicals used to fumigate her building 
for silverfish. 


“It was terrifying. I went to doctors and 
psychologists, and they were good in that they 
knew I wasn’t making it up. 

“But they didn’t know what to do about it.” 

She has learned to cope with her environ- 
ment and now leads a normal, though restrict- 
ed, life, and is taking careful steps to reverse 
the build-up of toxic chemicals in her body. 


She calls her recovery the “ten-year mira- 
cle,” possible only through careful attention to 
what she eats and drinks, what she wears and 
where she lives. 


Nelms, Brooks and other people suffering 
from severe reactions to their environment 
are celebrating recent government recognition 
that the condition exists and that it is a legiti- 
mate medica] disorder. 


Recognition of the condition did not come 
until after a provincial study enined tha 
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Recognition of the condition did not come 
until after a provincial study coined the 
phrase ‘environmental hypersensitivity’ and 
defined its effects in 1985. 


Since the Thomson Commission Report be- 
came public in December 1985, 13 federal and 
provincial cabinet ministers have said they 
will try to make life easier for those who are 
made sick by the world around them, 
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